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During  the  1980- s  there  has  been  a  resurgence  of  interest  in 
un  ’War .  the  classic  work  of  Carl  von  Clausewitz.  Numerous 
articles  have  reviewed  and  analyzed  the  tenets  of  what  has 
become  known  as  the  only  true  classic  on  the  subject  of 
warfare.  Many  of  the  principles  contained  in  On  War  now 
serve  as  the  cornerstone  tor  the  current  doctrinal  efforts 
in  the  study  of  operational  art. 

During  the  same  period,  the  longest  and  bloodiest 
mid-intensity  war  in  recent  history  raged  between  the  Middle 
c.ast  powers  of  Iran  and  Iraq.  The  war  which  commenced  with 
an  iraqi  invasion  in  I98u  went  from  initial  Iraqi  gains,  to 
Iranian  counteroffensives,  to  see-saw  campaigns  of 
attrition.  The  number  of  casualties  are  unknown,  with 
estimates  ranging  from  buu.uoo  to  over  a  million  deaths  out 
of  a  combined  population  of  approximately  sixty-five  minion 
-  figures  proportionately  equivalent  to  the  losses  suffered 
by  the  major  combatants  in  World  War  i.  1  In  the  end,  the 
war  proved  to  be  a  no-win  contest  that  drained  the 


economies,  manpower,  and  moral  fiber  of  both  nations 


.r.s  purpose  ci  tr.is  paper  is  to  explore  tne  reievar.es  o: 
principles  con:a:nea  :n  un  war  to  modern  oay  war  tare  anc, 
using  those  principles,  to  explain  why  the  iran-lraq  war 
ur.ro  idea  as  it  aia  into  such  a  costiy  staiemate. 

(Jnapter  a  provides  a  Driet  overview  ot  the  iran-iraq 
conti ict  -  its  causes  and  the  general  conduct  ot  the  war. 
Chapter  ill  is  an  analysis  ot  that  war  using  precepts 
contained  in  un  war,  cnapter  IV  discusses  lessons  learned 
anc  issues  trom  the  Iran-lraq  war  wmch  the  u.S.  Army  must 
consider  it  called  upon  to  tight  in  the  Middle  East. 

ENDNOTES 


i.  conn  or ah am.  "The  Iran-lraq  War  -  Eight  Years  On",  Nato  s 
Sixteen  Nations.  32,  November  1987,  p.  lb. 
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me  origins  or  tne  conriict  go  oac<  centuries  in  mstory  ana 
are  rootea  in  strong  etnmc,  religious,  ana  geopolitical 
airrerences.  Iraq,  part  or  tne  xurKisn  ottoman  empire  rrom 
tne  i 5uu  s  untii  it  gainea  its  inaepenaence  atter  woria  War 
i .  nas  Deen  Araoic  in  temperament,  culture,  ana  traaitions. 
if an.  Known  as  Persia  until  iy3o,  retainea  not  only  its 
inaepenaence  over  tne  last  tour  centuries,  Dut  aiso  its  own 
unique  Persian  culture  ana  traaitions.  There  has  Deen  a 
aeepiy  ingrainea  mistrust  ana  hostility  oetween  Doth  siaes 
wmch  goes  oacK  literally  centuries  to  AD  637  wnen  Araos 
nrst  invaaea  Persia  to  spreaa  tne  wora  of  Isiam.  1 

Tne  geographical  focal  point  ot  the  conflict  has  oeen  tne 
s>naat-ai -AraD  waterway,  wmcn  runs  from  tne  confluence  ot 
tne  ngris  ana  Eupnrates  rivers  in  tne  nortn  to  the  Persian 
uuit  in  tne  soutn.  mat  rt  miie  stretrn  ot  waterway  nas 
generally  formea  tne  southern  Dounaary  oetween  Iran  ana  Iraq 
ana  nas  Deen  tne  source  ot  Doraer  aisputes  Detween  tne  two 
countries  tor  centuries.  Ine  waterway  was  control »ea  tor 
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sevens:  centur.es  t  rougr.  .  y  oy  nr*  os  wrc  peop .  ec 

*ts  eastern  Dan*.  in  vnat  was  Known  as  Araoistan.  Tnoogr 
cuitora..'/  a.ignea  with  .  ts  Arao  orotners  to  the  West, 
Araoistan  triea  to  maintain  its  independence  from  ootn 
Persia  ana  tne  Ottoman  Empire.  2  At  tne  same  time,  ootn 
parties  m  tne  region  sought  to  gain  control  over  tne 
waterway,  recognizing  its  critical  role  in  providing  sea 
access  to  tne  Persian  Gulf.  Both  the  Ottoman  Empire  ana 
Persia  taunchea  military  invasions  into  Araoistan  in  tne 
iouu  s.  witn  Great  Britain  ana  Russia  mediating  temporary 
nxes  to  tne  prooiem.  A  series  of  treaties  ana  protocols 
oetween  tne  Ottoman  Empire  ana  Persia  followed,  culminating 
witn  tne  Constantinople  Protocol  of  1913  which  gave  total 
sovereignty  over  the  waterway  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  3 

With  the  onset  of  World  War  I,  things  changed  relatively 
quicKiy.  Iraq  gained  its  independence  in  1920  through  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres.  Persia  annexed  the  weakened  Araoistan  in 
1924,  changing  the  name  of  that  territory  to  Khuzistan.  As 
Doraer  disputes  continued,  Iraq  and  Iran  (its  name  was 
cnangea  from  Persia  in  i935>  concluded  another  Doraer  treaty 
in  1937  whicn  oasicaliy  reaffirmed  Iraq  s  control  of  Doth 
oanKS  of  the  waterway  in  accordance  with  the  1913  Protocol. 

Connict  and  Doraer  disputes  Detween  Iran  and  Iraq 
continued.  Kurds  who  lived  in  the  northern  portions  of  Doth 
countries  oegan  to  pi  ay  prominently.  The  Shah  of  Iran 
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ceoir.  co  pi  c.'.oe  support  to  Iraqi  r.uras  '-'no  were  reoe.  .  .no 
against  tne  Iraqi  government  in  tne  1^60  s.  Tne  Iraqi 
military  touna  it  increasingly  difficult  to  paciry  the  Koras 
ana  this  eventual  iy  lea  to  tne  Algiers  Agreement  of  i9? 5 
wr.erein  Iraq  agreea  to  give  up  total  sovereignty  of  tne 
waterway  in  return  tor  Iran  s  promise  to  discontinue  aid  to 
tne  Kuras.  4  Per  that  agreement,  tne  ooraer  oetween  tne  two 
countries  was  to  run  down  the  middle  of  the  waterway,  rather 
tnan  tne  east  Dan*.  Saooam  Hussein  himself  participated  m 
tne  orficiai  signing  of  that  agreement  ana  writers  have 
speculated  tnat  ne  was  personally  humiliated  Dy  ms  roie  in 
surrendering  sovereignty  of  the  waterway.  5 

Ine  overtnrow  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  in  1979  ana  the  foundation 
of  tne  Isiamic  Repuol ic  In  Iran  further  exacerDatea 
relations.  Saaaam  Hussein  headed  a  secular  Ba  athist 
government  who  ruied  over  a  population  that  was  sixty 
percent  Shi  a.  Per  the  Algiers  Agreement,  Iran  had  agreed 
to  ena  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Iraq.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Khomeini  regime  sought  to  export  their  Islamic 
rervor  ana  Degan  to  wage  a  propaganda  campaign  targeted  at 
iraq  s  Sni  a  population,  urging  them  to  rise  up  and 
overthrow  tneir  secular  leaders.  It  oecame  a  stated  policy 
or  iran  to  overthrow  the  Hussein  government.  6  The 
situation  worsened  ana  in  i960  Iraq  expelled  200,000  Shi  as 
ana  executed  baqr  Saar,  the  Iraqi  Shi  a  leader.  It  further 
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'•ag . p.g  its  o’,;n  propaganda  campaign,  urging 


. ateo  cy 

Araos  m  j.nuiistan  cc  cevoit  against  tne  lenerar.  regime. 

rtccusations  or  ooraer  violations  ana  artillery  shelling 
aiong  tne  onaat -a i -Arao  loy  ootn  siaes  followed.  Finally,  m 
1^60  tne  Iraqis  aorogatea  the  Algiers  Agreement  snortiy 
oetore  tne  commencement  of  hostilities. 

COM a AT ANTS 

Ac  tne  onset  of  tne  war  Iraq  nela  a  significant  advantage  in 
military  naraware  ana  organisational  structure,  wnlie  Iran 
was  vastly  superior  in  its  pool  of  available  manpower.  Iran 
naa  approximately  6  million  men  fit  tor  military  service  out 
of  a  totai  population  of  arouna  45  million,  while  Iraq  had 
aoouc  two  miiiion  men  available  out  of  a  population  of  i5 
million. 

During  the  two  decades  preceding  the  war,  the  Shah  of  Iran 
naa  emoarKea  on  an  aggressive  military  ouildup  to  ma*e  Iran 
tne  dominant  power  in  the  Gulf  region.  He  acquired 
sophisticated  hardware  from  Doth  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Accordingly,  prior  to  the  revolution,  Iran 
nao  an  armed  force  of  over  400,000  well  equipped  men.  Its 
army  consisted  of  six  divisions  and  four  separate  brigades, 
with  a  totai  manpower  force  of  over  285,000  men.  A  two-year 
conscription  period  was  in  effect  which  provided  an 


aaa,  t iona i  uuw.juu  man  reserve.  It  s  air  force  naa  close  to 
5uu  comoat  aircraft  ana  over  ±60  ne; i copters.  iran  s  navy 
was  xne  largest  ana  most  sopn 1 st 1 catea  in  the  region  with  ii 
aestroyers.  trigates  ana  corvettes,  as  weii  as  26  other 
surface  cratt.  A  total  ot  aimost  4U.UUU  toreign  military 
aavisors  ana  tecnnicians,  most  ot  them  trom  tne  unitea 
states  ana  Great  Britain,  assistea  the  armea  forces  in  tne 
integration  ana  maintenance  ot  its  moaern  equipment.  ? 

witn  tne  isiamic  revolution  ana  tne  Iranian  nostage  crisis, 
tne  iraman  armea  torces  ten  '  into  aisarray.  tne  military 
were  viewea  as  tne  power  Den ina  the  snan  ana  were 
lmmeaiateiy  attac<ea  oy  tne  tunaamentai ists.  Tne  new  regime 
conauctea  one  or  the  most  massive  military  purges  since 
staiin.  rtunareas  ot  orticers  were  executea  ana  tnousanas 
aismissea.  it  is  estimatea  that  tne  army  alone  lost  nait  ot 
its  officers  in  tne  rank  ot  major  to  coionei  ana  tnat  its 
air  rorce  lost  nait  or  its  pilots.  tt  Desertions  soarea  ana 
tne  strengtn  ot  tne  armea  torces  quickly  ten  as 
conscription  was  not  enforcea.  Divisions  were  mannea  at  the 
equivalency  ot  Drigaaes.  To  further  counter  the  estaDiisnea 
military,  tne  isiamic  Kevoiut : onary  Guaras  corps,  known  as 
fasaaran,  was  formea  as  a  "religious  militia",  ana  the  two 
Degan  to  contt ict  for  Doth  manning  ana  equipment. 

iran  s  vast  military  naraware  tairea  no  oetter.  foreign 
aavisors  ana  technicians  were  witharawn  ana  with  tnem  went 
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:ne  expertise  to  maintain  tr.e  equipment.  me  riow  or 
replacement  ena  items  anc  spare  parts  ariea  up  as  tne  uni  tea 
states  aiscontinuea  its  contractual  arrangements  witn  Iran. 
«t  tne  time  tne  war  oegar.,  nair  of  Iran  s  military  naraware 
was  nonoper at i ona i .  y 

maq,  on  tne  otner  nana,  naa  continuea  to  make  great  strides 
in  moaermzing  its  torces  to  counter  tne  Duiiaup  ot  Iranian 
torces  Dy  tne  snan  in  tne  iVbUs-/U's.  its  army  totalled 
nearly  k.ou,uuu  men  organized  into  it  divisions  C4  armored,  £ 
mecnanized,  h  intantry,  and  2  mountain!  ana  one  separate 
armored  origaoe.  in  addition,  Iraq  nao  over  zou.uuu 
reservists  and  a  paramilitary  Popular  Army  ot  rougniy 
75 ,ouu .  At  tne  time  tne  war  oegan,  Iraq  he  id  nearly  a  4  to 
l  advantage  in  tanks,  and  a  2  to  l  advantage  in  otner 
armored  tignting  vehicles,  artillery  pieces,  and  comoat 
aircratt.  Umy  in  naval  torces  did  Iran  hold  a  signiticant 
advantage  as  its  navy  was  relatively  untoucned  oy  tne 
purges,  iraq,  on  tne  otner  nano,  nao  only  minor  naval 
torces,  witn  no  large  surtace  comoatant  snips,  iu 
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wniie  tne  world  considered  tne  Iraqi  invasion  on 
beptemoer  ivbi  as  tne  start  of  the  war,  Iran  and  Iraq  were 
actually  tignting  on  a  mucn  smaller  scale  tor  several  weeks 
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prior  to  tnat  date.  Iraqi  rorces  naa  crossea  into  iran, 
ostensiDiy  to  seize  territory  owea  tnem  unaer  tne  Algiers 
agreement.  xraqi  rorces  occupiea  up  to  14U  square 
Kilometers  vitnin  Iran  prior  to  22  beptemoer.  aotn  siaes 
engagea  in  artillery  excnanges  ana  sporaaic  air  engagements. 

nowever  on  22  beptemoer  Iraq  launched  its  major  ottensive, 
attacking  with  five  divisions  across  a  450  mile  tront.  Ine 
attack  used  tour  axes,  with  the  main  attacks  in  the  soutn 
and  supporting  attacks  to  tne  north.  The  supporting  attacks 
were  intended  to  protect  Iraq  from  counterattacks  which 
would  tnreaten  Baghdad  or  cut  tne  principle  north-south  roao 
networxs  necessary  to  maintain  lines  of  communications  to 
its  torces  in  tne  soutn. 

j.n  tne  soutn,  tour  divisions,  tnree  armored  and  one 
mecnanizea,  crossed  the  bhaat-ai -AraD  ana  drove  into  Iran, 
ineir  apparent  oojectives  were  to  “liberate"  Khuzistan 
province  ana  to  seize  the  Aoaaan  island  oii-ncn  area. 

Iran  naa  only  one  armored  division  positioned  forward  in 
is.nuzistan  province,  witn  tne  rest  ot  its  active  torces 
deeper  into  the  interior.  Other  forces  consisted  of  border 
police  and  Pasdaran  units  which  were  quickiy  organized  ana 
deployed  into  the  ooraer  area  to  stem  the  Iraqi  tide. 

Accordingly  Iraqi  forces  met  little  organized  resistance  and 
quickiy  gained  a  sizeable  foothold  within  Iran.  They  did 
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encounter  relatively  stitr  resistance  as  tney  apprcacnea 


cuiit-up  areas  ana  in  most  cases  naitea  snort  ot  cnose 
areas,  inis  was  aue  in  part  to  a  iacK  ot  inrantry  forces, 
out  was  aiso  politically  motivatea  oy  a  aecision  to  noia 
aown  casualties. 

me  major  exception  was  in  the  oattle  for  the  city  ot 
Knorramsnanr  which  the  Iraqis  securea  after  almost  a  montn 
of  tne  oiooaiest  fighting  in  the  initial  phase  of  the  war. 
iraqi  armor  tooK  neavy  casualties  as  it  tnea  to  seize  tne 
city,  me  Iranians  rusnea  t'asaaran  companies  torwara  to 
stiffen  its  aerense.  me  Iraqis,  recognizing  it  couia  not 
take  tne  city  without  infantry  support  for  its  armor, 
nurrieaiy  trainea  its  special  rorces  Kegiment  in 
nouse-to-nouse  fighting  and  deployed  it  to  support  its 
armored  formations  fighting  for  Khorramshahr .  It  was  not 
until  24  October  that  the  Iraqis  held  the  entire  city. 
Estimates  stated  that  both  sides  had  suffered  approximately 
7,000  casualties,  and  the  Iraqis  had  lost  over  100  tanks  and 
other  armored  vehicles,  li 

Occupying  a  line  from  Khorramshahr  to  Ahvaz,  Susangerd,  and 
riusian,  and  with  Abadan  almost  completely  encircled,  the 
iraqis  naitea  their  ottensive  and  established  hasty 
aetensive  positions.  The  conflict  quickly  became  static  in 
nature  as  Iran  began  to  deploy  its  forces  forward  toward  the 
front  and  Iraq  attempted  to  solidify  its  positions.  The 
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situation  remained  relatively  uncnangea  over  tne  next  nine 
montns  as  both  sides  iauncnea  minor  spoiling  attacks  ano 
engaged  in  artillery  duels.  Tne  most  notaDie  exception 
occurred  m  January  or  bi  wnen  an  Iranian  armored  division 
attempted  to  oreax  tnrougn  tne  Iraqi  lines,  inis  ettort 
enoea  in  total  disaster,  witn  Iran  losing  upwards  of  250 
tanKS  against  an  estimated  loss  ot  ou  Iraqi  tanks.  12 

with  Iraqi  forces  now  entrenched  within  Iran,  there  followed 
aimost  eignt  years  of  mayhem,  characterized  principally  oy 
massed  Iranian  assaults,  Iraqi  spoiling  attacxs,  static 
warfare  rivaling  that  found  in  World  War  1,  ana  finally  an 
Iraqi  counteroffensive  that  drought  both  sides  back  to 
almost  their  original  positions. 

Motivated  by  defense  of  homeland,  Iran  first  launched  a 
series  of  major  offensives  in  May  81  to  dlsioage  the 
invaders.  These  were  multi-division  and  even  corps- level 
offensives,  some  involving  upwards  of  200,000  men.  The 
Iranians  used  human  wave  frontal  assaults  to  achieve  initial 
oreaxtnrougns,  reiying  on  overall  strengtn  in  numbers  to 
acnieve  success.  Though  casualties  were  norrendous,  these 
offensives  were  successful  over  time  ana  began  to  attnt  tne 
Iraqi  forces,  by  June  ot  iyb2,  tne  Iraqis  naa  witnarawn 
across  the  front  ano  prepared  tor  a  static  defense  within 
tneir  own  borders. 


Tnougn  tnere  was  internal  dissension  over  tne  decision,  cne 
Iranians  carried  tne  war  into  Iraq  itself  ana  continued 
tneir  offensives.  However,  things  Degan  to  change  ana  the 
war  oecame  mucn  more  costly  for  Iran.  The  Iraqis  ouilt 
tneir  Army  up  to  a  total  of  20  divisions.  They  received  a 
nuge  influx  of  Russian  military  equipment  to  repiace  war 
tosses,  as  tne  Iraqis  refitted  their  forces,  they  adjusted 
their  tactics  ana  oegan  to  Keep  mooiie  armored  reserves 
Denina  tneir  fixed  positions  which  quicxly  Diuntea  any 
limited  penetrations  maae  Dy  the  Iranians.  Ana,  proDaDiy 
most  important,  iraqi  soldiers  were  tignting  in 
we i  i -prepared  detenses  to  protect  tneir  nomeiano.  me 
following  excerpt  from  me  liu  1 1  war  Dy  UBaiiance  indicates 
tne  extent  to  wmch  the  Iraqis  prepared  those  positions: 


As  it  developed,  this  Iraqi  defensive  trencn  system  came  to 
oe  studded  witn  ounxers,  weapon  emplacements  and  dugout 
sne iters  tor  infantry  ever-ready  to  repel  an  enemy  attacK. 
me  oojectives  were  to  no  Id  on  to  every  square  inch  of  Iraqi 
territory  ano  to  prevent  Deing  outflanked.  Benina  this 
strong  trontai  trench  were  communication  trencnes  leading 
oacK  to  large  underground  shelters  used  tor  steeping, 
reeding  and  resting,  in  which  troops  manning  the  forward 
sector  naa  comforts  such  as  air  conditioning,  cooKing 
facilities,  television  and  access  to  telephones  enabling 
them  to  speax  direct  to  their  families  at  home, 
in  rront  ot  the  main  defensive  trench  were  jumoies  ana  lines 
of  oarDea  wire  fencing  ana  entanglements,  fitted  witn 
Doooy-traps,  sensors  and  other  surveillance  equipment,  in 
front  again  were  wide,  deep  minefields,  usually  with 
misleading  dummy  markers,  designera  to  entice  approaching 
enemy  into  Killing  zones  ,  covered  Dy  artillery,  mortar  and 
macnine-gun  fire.  The  Iranians  claimed  the  Iraqis  had  set 
over  duu,uu0  mines,  whicn  may  have  Deen  a  correct  figure  at 
that  time,  u 


ine  ituuai  zeai  or  tne  reiigiousiy  motivated  Iranians  gave 
way  co  weariness  as  casualties  mouncea.  iran  gradually 
srurcea  away  from  tne  numan  wave  assaults  in  tavor  or  more 
conventional  use  or  comoinea  arms  assaults,  coupiea  with 
intiitration  tecnniques.  Fmpioying  sucn  tactics  tney 
acmevea  tneir  greatest  success  or  tne  war  wnen  tney 
launcnea  a  mui  ti-ctivision  offensive  ana  seized  tne  fao 
peninsuia  in  FeDruary,  1986.  Iraqi  counterattacks  were 
repuisea  ana  analysts  seriously  aiscussea  tne  possiDiiity  ot 
an  Iranian  victory  as  tneir  war  ot  attrition  oegan  to 
proauce  significant  results.  This  continuea  througn  ivy/ 
wnen  tne  Iranians  launcnea  wnat  provea  to  dc  a  series  ot 
aisastrous  offensives  to  seize  tne  Iraqi  city  ot  Basra, 
inrougnout  tne  conflict,  Iran  naa  tenaea  to  confine  its 
operations  to  the  south  in  oraer  to  avoia  possiDie 
confrontation  witn  tne  Turks.  14  Basra,  a  key  southern 
crossroads  ana  the  second  largest  city  in  Iraq,  naa  oecome  a 
major  Iranian  operational  oDjective.  "rtucn  ot  tne  Army  s 
araor  may  nave  evaporated  in  early  i9b/  during  a  tour-month 
assauit  on  Basra,... Dy  Iraqi  accounts,  tne  Iranians  aepioyea 
^uo.oou  men  to  charge  along  a  two-mi  le-wiae  front,  i'ne 
result  was  a  massacre,  as  wave  after  wave  of  Iranians  ran 
into  concentrated  enemy  tire."  15  There  were  reports  ot 
50-70,000  Iranian  casualties  from  that  offensive  alone. 

These  excessive  casualties  added  to  the  already  existing 
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unrest  witnm  * r an .  desertions  rose  ana  it  became  naraer 
ana  naraer  to  get  volunteers  to  rusn  to  tne  rront. 

me  t i na i  stage  ot  tne  war  oegan  in  tne  spring  ot  i^bb  as 
iraq  surgea  rorwara  ana  recapturea  tne  tao  penmsuia  witn 
apparent  ease,  western  analysts  assertea  tnat  iraq  naa  been 
secretly  preparing  tms  ottensive  tor  some  time,  even 
renearsing  tne  operation  on  similar  terrain  in  its  central 
piain.  16  Tnousanas  ot  Iranians  were  capturea  ana  huge 
stores  or  equipment  taken.  This  was  followed  shortly  oy  a 
series  or  ottensive  tnrusts  which  "reclaimed  virtually  ail 
iraqi  territory  still  in  Iranian  hands,  including. . .staging 
areas  east  ot  Basra,  ana  the  oil-rich  Majnoun  islands  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Tigris  ana  Euphrates  rivers."  1/ 

raced  witn  possible  military  defeat,  Iran  accepted  UN 
Resolution  598  calling  for  a  cease  fire  to  the  conflict. 
After  eight  full  years  of  fighting,  the  participants  found 
tneir  torces  in  almost  the  same  geographical  locations  they 
naa  oeen  wnen  tne  conflict  oegan. 

me  air  war  on  Doth  sides  was  marxed  Dy  a  lack  ot 
coordination,  integration  ana  effective  employment  ot  air 
assets. 
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following  the  pattern  estaciisnea  oy  tne  israeiis  in  tne 
wiaeast  wars,  tne  Iraqis  attempted  to  preface  tneir  invasion 
witn  preemptive  airstriKes  to  aestroy  tne  Iranian  air  force 
on  tne  ground.  me  attempt  was  a  failure  primarily  oue  to 
aiieged  iraman  prior  intelligence,  poor  targeting,  ana 
inertective  oomoing.  inis  operation  was  the  precursor  of 
tnings  to  come. 

mrougnout  tne  war  airpower  seemed  to  oe  used  in  a  sporadic 
manner,  witn  empnasis  on  countervalue  ratner  tnan 
counterrorce  targets.  18  Comoat  aircraft  were  not  used  to 
provide  any  meaningful  close  air  support  for  ground  forces. 
As  the  war  dragged  on.  Doth  sides  did  use  helicopter 
gunships  to  support  ground  operations  with  relative 
effectiveness.  However,  the  use  of  combat  aircraft  in  a 
close  support  role  was  consistently  the  exception,  rather 
tnan  the  rule. 

&ven  against  countervalue  targets,  airpower  was  not  massed 
or  employed  effectively  against  any  well  thought  out  target 
array.  When  Doth  sides  did  attempt  large  scale  air 
offensives  in  i98d,  they  Doth  suffered  serious  losses, 
otrixes  tended  to  be  retaliatory  in  nature  and  target 
selection  was  haphazard,  vacillating  back  and  forth  from 
industrial  and  economic  targets  to  population  centers. 

"Wars  of  tne  cities”  were  on-again,  otf-again  affairs  from 
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i-oo  onwards  as  ootn  siaes  iauncnea  corn  comoa:  aircraft  anc 
rr.issiie  strides  against  population  centers. 

riiOt  proticiency  ana  strixe  accuracy  was  marginal  on  ootn 
siaes.  cany  Iraqi  attacks  on  tne  Kharg  isiana  oi  i  terminal 
illustrates  tms  point.  That  complex  processea  neariy  90% 
or  tne  cruae  oil  snippea  trom  Iran,  ret,  iraq-s 
•...approximately  4U  sorties  against  irans  01 1  terminal  in 
*.narg  island  in  spring  1982  and  autumn  1984  tailed  to  put 
tne 'iarge  and  complex  facility  out  of  action."  19 

Iraq  did  eventually  achieve  a  marked  superiority  in  the 
SKies  for  several  reasons.  First,  with  the  shutoff  of 
American  equipment  and  the  problems  Iran  had  obtaining 
military  equipment,  Iran  could  not  replace  its  combat  losses 
nor  could  it  adequately  maintain  its  combat  aircraft.  Iraq, 
on  tne  other  nano  oegan  to  receive  frencn  mrage  and  super 
ttenaara  aircratt.  ut  pernaps  even  greater  impact,  tne 
Iranian  air  force  was  rocked  by  a  whoie  series  of  purges 
curing  tne  war.  in  xvyi  ^resident  Bani-Saar  escaped  trom 
iran  in  an  air  force  aircraft  tiown  oy  air  force  pilots. 

The  Islamic  regime  immediately  oegan  another  purge  in  which 
more  officers  were  dismissed,  some  executed.  The  religious 
leadership  imposed  rigid  controls  over  the  air  force,  such 
as  restricting  the  fuel  available  to  that  absolutely 
required  to  fly  missions,  issueing  flight  plans  at  the 
latest  possible  moment,  etc..  Defections  and  desertions 


foiiowea  so  tnat  the  air  force  was  virtually  grounaea  tor 
;arge  perioas  or  tne  war. 

iraq  s  air  force  aia  oegin  to  piay  a  significant  roie  in  tne 
i ater  years  ot  the  war  as  Iraq  intensified  Doth  its  attacks 
on  population  centers  ana  in  tne  "war  ot  the  Tankers"  oegan 
in  ivos.  in  that  year  iraq  aeciarea  a  Navai  Exclusion  ione 
in  the  Persian  uuit  ana  Degan  to  nit  oil  tankers  ana  other 
vessels  in  an  ettort  to  strangle  irans  economy,  in 
reality,  iraq  s  air  force  was  “standing  in"  tor  its 
nonexistent  navy.  Armea  with  the  French  Super  Etenaara 
aircraft  ana  tne  exocet  missiles,  it  attacked  ana  nit  nearly 
iuu  vessels  in  1983-85  alone.  While  it  s  aifficuit  to 
assess  tne  overall  impact  ot  this  ettort,  it  certainly 
complicated  matters  tor  Iran  wnich  reacted  with  attacks  on 
shipping  ot  its  own  ana  with  threats  to  ciose  tne  straits  ot 
normuz.  Eventually  it  had  to  divert  much  ot  its  energy  ana 
resources  to  dealing  with  the  United  States  naval  presence 
in  the  Persian  Gulf, 

iraq's  strikes  on  Iranian  population  centers  late  in  the  war 
apparently  naa  devastating  effects.  Wmte  initial  strikes 
were  made  in  a  sporadic  fashion,  iraq  intensified  those 
attacks  in  tne  later  stages  ot  tne  conflict,  in  narcn  ana 
Mprii  ot  lydb  atone,  it  struck  lenran  with  over  i&O 
missiles.  20  Using  principally  Soviet  Scua-tf  missiles,  tne 


iraqi  aUacus  naa  a  major  impact  in  weakening  .raman 
resoive  to  continue  tne  contiict. 
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in  reality  tnere  was  no  reai  navai  war  at  sea.  The  omy 
sigmr  icant  navai  engagement  occurred  at  tne  very  oeginning 
or  tne  war  wnen  the  Iranian  navy  attached  tne  ports  ot  Basra 
and  rao.  Botn  sides  claimed  tney  nad  intiicted  neavy  iosses 
on  tne  otner.  However,  tne  net  ettect  was  that  tne  Iraqi 
navy  stayed  ciose  to  shore  to  avoid  turtner  engagements,  ns 
discussed  earlier.  Iraq's  air  torce  waged  the  "War  ot  the 
ranKers"  in  lieu  ot  navai  torces  in  tne  uuit. 

rne  iraman  navy,  on  the  otner  hand,  immediately  imposed  a 
navai  emoargo  on  Iraq  ano  tried  to  entorce  it.  Intormation 
is  too  SKetcny  to  determine  its  ettect iveness.  iney  did 
ciose  ott  tne  Shaat-a l -Arao  access  to  tne  Guit,  trapping  62 
tankers  ano  otner  vessels  in  the  waterway.  They  oegan  to 
stop  ano  searen  ano  in  some  cases  turn  oack  snips  neaoeo  tor 
iraqi  ports,  wnen  Iraq  Degan  to  nit  shipping  in  the  Guit, 
tne  Iranian  navy  oecame  involved  in  making  retaliatory 
strikes  against  tankers  and  ships  headed  tor  Iraq  or  tor 

Kuwait  which  provided  support  to  Iraq.  Later,  it  oecame 
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emoronea  with  sparing  with  tne  o.s.  navy  when  that  torce 
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oegan  to  escort  ret  lagged  tan<ers  tnrougn  tne  uuit 


accordingly,  aside  trom  tne  impact  wmcn  tne  Iranian  navy 
nao  on  raising  tensions  in  tne  Guir  ano  trom  maKing  sporadic 
nits  on  iraqi  ano  Kuwait  oouno  vessels,  navai  action  in  tne 
war  was  nonexistent. 
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ANrtLi  S  L  3 


rroressor  nicnaei  J.  Handel  or  the  U.S.  Armys  War  uoiiege 
recently  conciudea  a  course  entitled  “ Uiausewitz  and  Modern 
Strategy"  oy  providing  his  students  with  a  one-page  synopsis 
of  On  war  iaoeied  appropriately  "Clausewitz  in  a  Nutshell". 
That  synopsis  read: 


War  must  De  governed  exclusively  oy  political 
considerations.  In  theory  it  aspires  to  extremes  out 
in  reality  it  is  moderated  oy  uncertainty,  friction, 
ano  lack  ot  intelligence.  War  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
science:  therefore,  manuals  or  rigid  doctrines  on  how 

to  right  wars  are  useless.  This  is  why  there  is  no 
suDstitute  for  the  experience  and  intuition  ot  the 
military  genius.  While  war  can  often  oe  won  indirectly 
more  often  than  not  it  can  only  De  won  by  a  decisive 
success  on  tne  battlefield,  obtainable  only  at  a  heavy 
cost  in  biood.  The  key  to  victory  on  the  battlefield 
is  to  be  very  strong  at  the  decisive  moment  and  place. 
Every  attack  eventually  exhausts  Itself:  therefore,  it 
is  important  to  stop  attacking  and  to  move  over  to  the 
oerensive  while  still  having  tne  upper  nano,  in  such  a 
way  the  political  and  military  leaders  can  make  the 
most  of  the  inherent  advantages  ot  the  defense  over  the 
attack,  and  war  can  best  be  used  to  achieve  the  goals 
set  by  the  political  authorities  as  dictated  oy  the 
national  interest. 


t^roressor  Handel  s  brief  summation  provides  the  reader  with 
both  the  flavor  and  the  thrust  ot  un  war,  and  serves  as  an 
appropriate  background  with  which  to  begin  our  analysis. 
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we  wj * i  analyze  the  Iran-Iraq  war  using  the  issues  ana 
concepts  aiscussea  i n  Un  War  as  iistea  oeiow: 

Roie  of  inteiiigence  in  planning 

Ine  Culminating  Point  of  Attacic/Victory 

War  as  an  instrument  of  the  political 

concentration  ot  forces  ana  ettort 

center  or  gravity 

Primacy  ot  tne  aerense 

tfoie  or  tne  military  ana  tne  commander 


wnen  aaaressing  the  subject  of  intelligence,  one  normally 
rocuses  at  the  tactical  level  ana  thinks  in  terms  ot  the 
lmmeaiate  disposition  ot  forces  on  tne  Dattietieid.  uur 
intent  is  to  look  at  a  much  oroaaer  level  ana  comment  on  tne 
vaiidity  of  the  assumptions  made  Dy  Iraq  in  launching  the 
initial  invasion  ana  how  the  problems  associated  with  those 
assumptions  effected  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Clausewltz  s 
definition  of  intelligence  supports  that  level  of  analysis 
as  ne  sees  intelligence  as  "...every  sort  of  information 
aDout  the  enemy  ana  his  country  -  the  basis,  in  short,  of 
our  own  plans  ana  operations."  1  Here  Clausewitz  is 
speaking  of  what  we  know  as  strategic  intelligence,  "... 


the 


assessment:  or  :ne  opponent:  s  capaoiiities  ana  tne  evaluation 
or  ms  intent  ions.  ■  ^ 

iraq  maae  two  erroneous  assumptions  rrom  tne  start,  it 
arasticaiiy  unaerest imatea  tne  aDiuty  ot  iran  to  respona 
militarily  to  tne  invasion,  seconai y,  it  assumea  tnat  Araos 
m  Knuzistan  wouio  rise  up  against  iran  ana  actively  support 
iraqi  rorces. 

Iraq  Knew  tnat  Iran  s  military  naa  gone  through  a  senes  ot 
purges,  that  its  equipment  was  in  a  state  ot  disrepair,  ana 
tnat  Iran  racea  signiticant  proolems  wltn  consol laating  its 
internal  power  Dase  for  the  revolution.  Hussein  naa  oeen 
...misiea  oy  meaia  reports  ot  a  disintegrating  snanist 
army,  military  plots,  military  aiscontent,  deserting 
tecnnicians  ana  soldiers,  ana  of  rusting,  decaying  and 
negiectea  tames,  weapons,  and  vehicles."  3  He  grasped  at 
wnat  ne  considered  to  oe  tne  optimum  moment  to  strike. 

Asiae  from  regaining  total  sovereingty  over  tne 
onaat-ai -AraD,  Hussein  thought  that  his  tnrust  into  Iran 
couia  seriously  weaken  or  even  toppie  Khomeini  from  power.  4 
rrom  the  onset,  that  assumption  proved  totally  false  as  Iran 
surprised  the  world  with  the  ferocity  ot  its  response.  Iraq 
naa  assumed  that  it  must  defeat  an  already  weakened  Iranian 
army.  What  it  encountered  on  the  battlefield  was  much  more 
than  that  -  a  nation  pulled  together  oy  religious  and 
nationalistic  fervor  to  wage  a  people- s  war  against  the 


invaaer.  Ciausewitz  toretoio  tne  importance  ot  tne 
people  s  war  ano  tne  tervor  it  engenders  wnen  he  wrote 
tnac  ...ii<e  smoldering  emoers,  it  consumes  tne  Dasic 
rounoacion  or  tne  enemy  torces."  5  There  was  no  shortage  of 
volunteers  to  rusn  to  tne  front  as  Iran  used  manpower  to 
overcome  its  inreriority  in  equipment.  Far  from  toppling 
knomeim,  tne  invasion  galvanized  tne  Iranian  people  oenina 
A.nomeim  and  tne  need  for  action  to  repel  tne  invader  ano 
protect  tne  revolution. 

iraq  aiso  assumed  tnat  they  would  De  supported  and  assisted 
oy  tne  Arab  population  within  Knuzistan.  Iraq  nao  actively 
encouraged  insurrection  Dy  Araos  witnin  Khuzistan  prior  to 
tne  war.  t>  Given  tne  nistoricai  friction  Detween  tne  AraDs 
ano  Persians,  this  may  nave  oeen  a  reasonaoie  assumption, 
however,  tnat  support  never  materialized.  Katner,  tne  AraDs 
along  the  east  Dank  of  the  Shaat-al -Arab  viewed  the  Iraqis 
incursion  as  an  invasion  ot  tneir  homeland. 

ciausewitz  foresaw  tne  difficulty  ot  accurate  strategic 
intelligence,  catling  tne  prooiem  "...one  ot  tne  great 
cnasms  Detween  planning  and  execution."  7  Yet  assumptions 
are  tne  bedrock  of  all  operational  plans.  Proponents  ot 
operational  art  stress  the  need  for  accurate  assumptions, 
acKnowteoging  that  "...false  assumptions  about  what  will  win 
can  lead  to  oloooy,  inconclusive  fighting."  8  -  an 
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incredibly  propnetic  statement  as  it  relates  to  tne  manner 
in  wrucn  tne  war  oetween  iran-iraq  progressed. 

uai.  CULMINAII NG  POINT  OF  ATTACK/  V I CTCJftY 


Clausewitz  wrote  in  separate  parts  ot  un  war  about  tne 
culminating  point  ot  the  attack,  then  tne  culminating  point 
or  victory,  noth  address  tne  same  concept,  in  tne  ottense, 
tnere  is  some  optimum  point  at  which  to  stop  ano  assume  a 
oetensive  posture,  it  is  tnat  point  at  whicn  one  nas  gained 
tne  most  one  could  gain  rrom  the  ottensive  witnout  weakening 
oneself  to  the  point  where  the  defender  achieves  a 
sign  it icant  advantage.  Clausewitz  wrote  that  attacks 
"...lead  up  to  tne  point  wnere  their  remaining  strength  is 
just  enough  to  maintain  a  defense  and  wait  for  peace, 
beyond  that  point  the  scale  turns  and  the  reaction  follows 
with  a  force  that  is  usually  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
original  attack."  9 

what  is  the  difference  between  a  culminating  point  of  attack 
tCPA;  and  a  culminating  point  of  victory  tCPV>?  In 
discussing  CPA,  Clausewitz  speaks  within  the  limited  reaim 
ot  military  operations,  to  what  we  know  as  the  tactical, 
pernaps  to  the  operational  level.  When  he  addresses  cfv,  ne 
rises  to  the  strategic,  encompassing  all  aspects  ot  tne 


na'.on  .nvoivea  m  war  -  tne  military,  tne  poiitica:.  tne 
economic,  ana  the  iike. 

«n  odvious  criticism  of  Ciausewitz  is  tnat  his  concept  of 
crn  ana  Cfv  is  an  easy  one  to  grasp,  out  tar  more  difficult 
to  operationalize,  ciausewitz  proviaes  no  insigrn  as  to  now 
to  aetermine  tnat  optimum  point  at  wmcn  tne  offensive 
snouia  oe  aiscont muea.  Operational  art  toaay  aaaresses 
cnis  prooiem  in  terms  ot  lines  ot  communications,  analysis 
of  enas  versus  means,  as  well  as  ot  less  tangioie  out 
equally  important  concepts  as  political  climate  ana  national 
wi  i  i  . 

Here  we  suggest  that  Iraq  never  reached  the  culminating 
point  of  the  attack  in  its  initial  invasion,  while  Iraq 
errea  Dy  going  weil  beyond  the  culminating  point  of  victory 
as  tne  war  progressea. 

Campaign  objectives  are  determined  in  the  planning  phase  of 
military  operations.  Here,  the  composition  and  posture  ot 
Iraqi  formations  suggest  an  imbalance  between  operational 
objectives  and  the  resources  devoted  to  them  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end.  Iraq  attacked  with  only  five  of  its 
estimated  twelve  divisions.  In  not  committing  infantry 
forward  to  support  the  armored  formations,  Iraq  halted  short 
of  major  built-up  areas  to  avoid  fighting  in  the  cities, 
Khorramshanr  being  the  costly  exception. 

£6 


In  its  execution 


tne  iraqi  army  was  consistent:’/  criticized  tor  '  ;  acK  or 
exploitation-,  tailing  to  pusn  attacks  to  tneir  logical  ana 
most  advantageous  conclusion.  Ltraim  fcarsn,  m  ms  analysis 
or  tne  war,  addresses  the  point  wnen  he  postulates  that  it 
was  not  ...tne  tervour  of  the  Pasoaran  that  ha i tea  Iraq  s 
initial  orrensive  Dut  ratner  iraqs  seit-imposea  restraint. - 
iu  in  tailing  to  drive  deeper,  Dy  exploiting  its  advantage 
in  quick  moving  armored  formations,  Iraq  gave  Iran  the 
opportunity  to  oiunt  the  attack  with  hastily  committed 
rorces  while  it  reorganized  and  moved  larger  formations  into 
the  Dattle  area. 

We  appiy  our  analysis  to  Iran,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
strategic  level  -  the  culminating  point  of  victory.  Once  it 
reacted  to  the  Iraqi  invasion,  Iran  was  able  to  turn  the 
tide.  While  costly,  its  offensives  Began  to  grind  down  the 
Iraqis  oy  sheer  force  ot  numoers. 

we  suggest  that  iran  reacnea  its  culminating  point  ot 
victory  somewhere  around  the  Beginning  ot  i9«o.  fast  that 
point,  a  comoination  ot  factors  leo  to  the  weakening  ot  its 
position  and  to  a  "peace"  much  less  advantageous  than  it 
couio  have  ootained  had  it  halted  its  offensives  in  198b. 

From  1982-84,  the  pendulum  definitely  swung  in  Iran  s  favor 
and  it  was  winning  the  land  war.  Iraq  had  withdrawn  within 
its  own  Borders  and  its  "...military  situation  was 
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desperate...  as  it  was  ...forced  into  a  hoia-at-aii 
costs  policy  of  static  aerense.1  li  Iraq  was  iosmg  wnat 
naa  oecome  a  war  ot  attrition  as  it  couia  not  continue  to 
sustain  tne  casualties  tnat  Iran  couia  aosorD,  given  its 
vastly  larger  population.  Iraq  was  eager  to  end  tne 
conriict  ana  sougnt  negotiations,  it  was  at  tms  point  wnen 
iran  prooaDiy  reacnea  its  culminating  point  ot  victory. 
Despite  norrenaous  casualties,  Iranians  naa  continuea  to 
snow  tneir  tanaticai  zeal  in  launcning  mass  attacKs  ana  naa 
been  aoie  to  noia  tneir  own  against  vastly  superior 
armaments.  The  woria  haa  begun  to  accept  that  an  Iranian 
victory  was  in  fact  possible.  It's  ii«eiy  tnat  Iran  couia 
nave  ootainea  a  peace  settlement  even  more  favorable  in 
terms  ot  tne  Shaat-ai -Arab  than  tne  Algiers  Agreement  naa 
Deen.  Mt  a  minimum,  any  settlement  at  that  point  would 
certainly  nave  reintorcea  *.nomeinis  position  as  tne 
dominant  power  in  the  region  and  would  nave  added  renewed 
impetus  to  the  Islamic  revolution. 

Past  tnat  point  a  series  of  factors  began  to  interact  to 
shift  the  pendulum  back  toward  true  stalemate.  Ciausewitz 
predicted  some  of  these  when  he  stated  that  "...the  danger 
threatening  tne  defender  wi  1 1  bring  allies  to  ms  aid."  12 
ine  USSR,  which  had  cut  off  military  assistance  to  Iraq  at 
tne  beginning  ot  the  war,  resumed  tnat  assistance  in  iysi. 
However,  it  was  in  1984  that  they  really  provided  a  massive 
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mriux  or  equipment  to  tne  Iraqis,  id  Tne  unitea  States, 
aiso  rearing  the  regional  mstaoiiity  wnicn  an  Iranian 
victory  couia  produce,  in  i983  launched  "Operation  Staunch", 
a  series  of  diplomatic  maneuvers  designed  to  cut  off  arms 
supplies  to  iran.  Over  tne  next  few  years  this  effort  hao 
significant  impact.  1-4  At  tne  same  time  it  Degan  to  provide 
sopnisticated  intelligence  on  Iranian  troop  movements  to 
aide  Iraqi  operational  pians  is. 

Oi i  nas  for  decades  oeen  known  as  the  economic  cornerstone 
or  tne  mooie  nast  nations,  wniie  the  Iranian  revolution 
nao  orougnt  oil  production  in  tnat  country  to  a  virtual 
standstill  in  1979,  Iran  had  recovered  and  raised  its 
production  levels  oy  1982.  16  But  overproduction  oy  UPEC, 
alternative  sources,  and  western  mistrust  ot  total  reliance 
on  Mideast  oil  caused  serious  declines  in  oil  prices  from 
1982-bb  and  resources  from  oil  exports  Degan  to  drop 
significantly. 

me  increased  costs  of  octal ning  Dlack  market  weaponry 
coupieo  witn  tne  decrease  in  oil  revenues  found  iran 
experiencing  an  approximate  S7  Dili  ion  annual  deficit  oy  the 
time  the  war  finally  enaeo.  i t 

Iran's  eventual  confrontation  with  the  United  states  in  the 
Persian  suit  certainty  impacted  negatively  on  tne  eventual 
outcome,  delating  that  to  our  discussion  of  CPA,  its 


interesting  to  note  tnat 


Iraq  oegan  to  exert  serious  efforts 
to  attack  snipping  neaaea  tor  iraman  ports  in  ib  me 

cnain  of  events  wmcn  roiiowea  torcea  iran  to  aivert  its 
resources  ana  attention  to  aeaiing  witn  tne  u.s.  navai 
presence  in  tne  Guir. 

uastiy,  tne  first  serious  signs  ot  war  weariness  oegan  to 
appear  witnin  Iran  after  1984.  In  April  1985  tnere  were 
massive  aemonstrat ions  against  tne  continuation  of  the  war 
m  Iranian  cities.  19  Excessive  casualties  startea  to  nave 
an  ertect  as  Iran  oegan  to  nave  difficultly  getting 
volunteers  to  man  tne  Pasaaran  units  neaaea  tor  tne  front. 

from  tne  very  oeginning,  Iran  nad  demanded  the  end  of  tne 
nussein  regime  as  a  precondition  tor  any  kina  ot  settlement, 
it  stuooornty  maintained  tnat  position  almost  to  the  very 
cessation  of  nostiiities.  If  Iran  had  recognized  tne 
concept  ot  a  culminating  point  of  victory,  it  could  nave 
enaea  tne  conflict  on  tavoraoie  terms  mucn  earlier. 

W Aft  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  QF  THE  POLITICAL 

Clausewitz  s  assertion  that  war  is  an  extension  of  politics 
by  other  means  is  surely  the  most  well  known  concept  from  Qa. 
War .  The  actual  quoted  phrases  on  the  subject  are  that 
"...the  only  source  of  war  is  politics..."  and  that  " 


. .  .war 


is  simp:'/  a  continuation  or  pc;itica:  intercourse,  v.tr.  t.ne 
aaoition  ct  otner  means.1' 

It  s  reievant  nere  to  note  the  reiationsmp  Detween  "enas" 
ana  "means"  as  currently  unaerstooa  in  operational  art. 

anas  rerer  to  tne  strategic  objectives,  tnose  aesirea 
outcomes  consiaerea  essential  to  the  nation  tnat  arives  it 
to  war.  "Means"  are  the  resources  needea  ana  applied  to 
acmeve  tnose  enas.  Logical  iy,  the  nation  that  goes  to  war 
must  correctly  determine  tne  means  required  and  must  oe 
willing  to  expend  tnose  resources  to  acmeve  tne  aesirea 
outcome,  a  tmra  component,  "ways",  identities  the  manner 
in  wmcn  means  will  oe  applied  to  achieve  the  aesirea  enas. 

"no  one  starts  a  war . . .wi thout  tirst  oeing  clear  in  his  mlna 
what  he  intends  to  achieve  Dy  that  war  and  how  he  intends  to 
conduct  it."  21  Clausewitz  implies  that  there  should  be  a 
natural  harmony  of  interaction  between  war  and  politics  - 
one  closely  related  to  the  concept  of  ends,  ways,  and  means. 
The  political  determines  the  "ends".  It  assesses  tnat  it 
possesses  sufficient  natural  and  material  resources 
< "means";  to  achieve  those  "ends"  ana  commits  to  providing 
tnose  resources.  Lastly,  it  deliberately  chooses  war  as  the 
way"  in  which  to  achieve  the  desired  "ends”. 

Two  points  are  relevant  here.  First  neither  Iran  nor  Iraq 
achieved  that  natural  harmony  between  war  and  politics  - 
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oe tween  enas,  ways,  ana  means.  Secondly,  as  uiausewicz 
ciear iy  preaictea,  tne  political  oojectives  are  not 
immovaoie,  out  must  aajust  to  tne  manner  in  wnicn  war 
progresses . 

we  nave  aireaay  orietly  aiscussea  tne  possioie  strategic 
oojectives  ot  iraq.  upimons  vary  on  tiusseins  intentions 
rrom  simpiy  seizure  ot  the  Shaat-ai -Arao  to  trying  to  toppie 
Khomeini  ana  nalt  the  Islamic  revolution.  For  purposes  ot 
our  analysis,  we  will  assume  that  his  "enas"  were  limited  to 
roiling  dsck  tne  Algiers  Agreement  ot  i9?5  ana  regaining 
totai  control  ot  tne  Shaat-ai -Arao.  Given  that,  he  aia  not 
correctly  assess  the  "means"  required  to  achieve  that,  or  it 
ne  aid,  he  was  unwilling  to  commit  them.  As  we  noted 
earlier,  he  launched  the  initial  invasion  with  only  five  of 
twelve  availaole  army  divisions.  He  did  not  commit  infantry 
forces  in  an  attempt  to  hold  down  casualties.  On  a  oroader 
scale,  Hussein  was  not  willing  to  marshall  the  total 
resources  ot  the  nation  to  support  the  war  effort.  John 
Townsend,  in  an  analysis  ot  the  economic  ettects  ot  tne  war, 
notea  tnat  "...tne  government  ot  Iraq  made  it  ciear...tnat 
tne  war  was  not  going  to  impede  the  nation's 
development. . .and  went  to  consideraoie  lengtns  in  tne  first 
year  of  the  war  to  ensure  that  the  average  Iraqi  citizen 
would  not  suffer  economically  Because  of  the  war."  22  This 
ot  course  supports  the  position  that  Hussein  assumed  his 
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tas*  wou i a  oe  an  easy  one,  tnat  ne  couio  oasicai i y  f  ignt  a 
snort,  iimitea  war,  witn  Iran  accepting  a  quic<  peace 
settlement  wnich  ceded  total  control  of  tne  Shaat-a 1 -Arao 
oacK  to  Iraq.  Only  after  the  initial  invasion  had  oDviousiy 
tailed  to  achieve  the  desired  oojectives  and  Iraq  was  iosing 
ground  dia  hussein  impose  wartime  restrictions  at  home  to 
support  the  ettort. 

Ine  conclusion  drawn  is  tnat  Iraq  nad  not  properly  assessed 
tne  resources  required  to  achieve  its  strategic  oojectives, 
or  nao  oeiioerateiy  game  led  on  acmeving  them  witn 
signi t icant i y  less  tnan  tne  level  required.  Again,  tne 
eventual  course  ot  events  adds  validity  to  tms  conclusion. 

Iran  maae  similar  miscalculations  as  tne  war  progressed. 

Once  it.  reacted  to  the  Iraqi  invasion,  it  pursued  a  policy 
wmen  was  intransigent  -  peace  could  only  come  wi  th  the 
removal  ot  the  Hussein  regime.  As  they  moved  forward  into 
Iraq,  they  did  so  with  cries  ot  "On  to  Karoaia",  i.e. 
calling  tor  the  total  collapse  of  the  Iraqi  forces.  Yet, 
tney  simply  did  not  nave  tne  means  necessary  to  acnieve  tnat 
end.  Losses  in  manpower,  its  ricnest  resource,  eventually 
tooK  tneir  tool  in  morale  and  national  fervor.  Economic 
resources  oegan  to  dry  up  as  discussed  above.  Had  Iran's 
initial  objectives  been  tempered  by  a  correct  analysis  ot 
resources,  tney  undoubtedly  could  have  achieved  them. 

del 


ciausewitz  notes  tr.at  political  primacy  '...does  not  imp./ 
tnat  tne  political  aim  is  a  tyrant. ..it  must  aaapt  itse;t  to 
its  cnosen  means,  a  process  wmcn  can  raaicai  iy  cnange 
it...  in  otner  woras,  nations  must  recognize  the  limits 

ot  wnat  tney  can  accompiisn  given  tne  means  avaiiaoie.  Iney 
must  moaizy  strategic  oojectives  accoraingiy.  "bince  war  is 
not  an  act  ot  senseless  passion  out  is  control  lea  oy  its 
political  ooject,  tne  value  of  this  ODject  must  aetermine 
tne  sacnnces  to  De  maae  for  its  magnituae  ana  also  its 
auration.  Once  tne  expenaiture  ot  effort  exceeas  tne  vaiue 
ot  tne  political  ODject,  the  ooject  must  De  renouncea  ana 
peace  must  follow.”  24  Later  Clausewitz  acknowledges  not 
just  tne  cost-Denefit  analysis  of  the  political  objective, 
out  also  tne  iikeiinooa  ot  acmeving  it.  "...it  one  siae 
cannot  completely  aisarm  tne  otner,  the  Desire  for  peace  on 
eitner  siae  wilt  rise  ana  tail  witn  the  proDaoiiity  ot 
turtner  successes  ana  the  amount  of  effort  these  woula 
require."  25 

iraq  recognizea  early  on  that  it  couia  not  achieve  its 
oojectives  ana  moaitiea  tnem  accoraingiy,  seeking  to 
preserve  its  national  integrity  ana  see*  a  settlement  that 
came  as  close  as  possiDle  to  reestaoi ishing  the  status  quo 
as  it  existea  oetore  tne  invasion,  uperationai i y ,  it  came 
to  realize  it  couia  not  win  a  war  ot  attrition  against  Iran, 


ana  eventual ;y  turnea  to  a  successru i  tinai  ottensive  to 
rorce  Iran  to  accept  a  cessation  or  nostnities. 

f.nomeini  eventually  came  to  a  similar  realisation  as  ne 
oegan  to  see  ms  revolution  snatter  trom  witnin,  his  country 
suffering  economically,  ana  the  superpowers  exerting  great 
pressure  tor  a  settlement. 

Ine  conflict  was  a  classic  example  that  “...the  original 
political  oojects  can  greatly  alter  during  the  course  of  the 
war  ana  may  finally  change  entirely  since  they  are 
infiuencea  oy  events  ana  their  prooaole  consequences."  26 

CONCfcNXkATlUN  L)f  FUKCfcS  AND  flffUWT 

in  aiscussing  concentration  of  forces,  Clausewitz  first 
aist inguishes  Detween  relative  ana  aDSOiute  superiority  in 
numoers.  "Surprise  Decomes  effective  when  we  suaaenly  face 
the  enemy  at  one  point  witn  far  more  troops  than  he 
expectea.  in  is  type  of  numerical  superiority  is  quite 
distinct  trom  numerical  superiority  in  general;  it  is  tne 
most  powerful  medium  in  the  art  of  war."  27  Iran  had  a 
marxea  advantage  in  terms  of  aDsoiute  superiority  in  numoers 
tnrougnout  the  war.  It  could  accept  higher  casualty  rates 
ana  replace  those  casualties  trom  a  much  larger  manpower 
pooi .  Yet  Iraq,  with  its  vastly  superior  mooile  formations, 
haa  the  aoility  to  quickly  concentrate  forces  at  the 
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decisive  pcmc  in  accordance  v:tn  Ciausewitz  s  dicturr..  it 
fai ieo  to  oo  so. 

In  the  initial  invasion,  the  characteristics  of  tne  area  or 
operations  snouio  have  ieo  tne  iraqis  to  a  concentration  ct 
rorces  at  some  decisive  point,  ret  it  apparently  failed  to 
grasp  tnat  tney  were  operating  in  a  relatively  "crampeo 
tneater  ot  operations"  where  tne  "great  opportunities  tor 
quicK  operational  decisions. .  .occur  eariy..."  zo  ut  tne  /t>u 
mile  front,  oniy  a  third,  the  central  front,  was  suitable 
ror  armored  and  mechanized  forces.  The  northern  sector  was 
too  mountainous,  wnne  tne  southern  rront  was  generally 
marsny  and  restricted  mechanized  movement.  2V  At  the  onset 
ot  nostiiities,  Iraq  enjoyed  a  significant  superiority  ot  4 
to  i  in  tanKs.  Yet  it  chose  to  spread  its  armor  and  attack 
across  tne  entire  front  against  relatively  shallow 
objectives,  rather  than  concentrating  its  strength  in  the 
central  region  and  driving  deep  initially,  exploiting  the 
advantages  of  armored  warfare.  Iraqi  attacks  across  such  a 
oroao  front  were  designed  to  prevent  Iran  from  countering  by 
cutting  critical  north-south  supply  lines.  However,  they 
couio  nave  accomplished  that  with  both  regular  and  reserve 
forces  not  committed  to  the  invasion  phase  itself. 

Iran  erreo  in  the  same  manner.  They  tended  to  rely  on  their 
absolute  numerical  superiority  with  offensives 
characterized  by  broad  frontages,  normally  employing  frontal 
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assaults.  Its  disastrous  attempts  to  take  Basra  in 
illustrate  the  point.  Ciausewits  wrote  ot  using  "surprise 
to  concentrate  forces  at  tne  decisive  point.  Iran  certainly 
massed  its  forces  as  it  launched  wave  after  wave  of  frontal 
assaults  against  that  city.  Yet  it  naa  teiegrapned  its 
intent  to  tne  extent  tnat  Iraqi  forces  defending  tne  city 
eventually  equalled,  and  pernaps  even  surpassed,  the  number 
or  attacxers.  3U 

White  Clausewitz,  limited  by  the  experiences  of  his  time, 
spoke  only  of  the  land  oattle,  his  concepts  can  be  applied 
to  the  total  concentrated  application  of  military  forces  at 
tne  decisive  point.  Our  current  doctrine  addresses  tms  in 
empnaslzing  joint  concepts  of  warfare,  especially  air-ground 
coordination.  As  discussed  earlier,  both  sides  failed  to 
use  its  air  assets  in  any  coordinated  or  concentrated  manner 
in  support  of  the  land  oattle.  Close  air  support  was 
sporadic  throughout,  as  aircraft  were  normally  committed  to 
countervalue  targets. 

•Relative  superiority,  that  is,  the  skillful  concentration 
of  superior  strength  at  the  decisive  point,  is  much  more 
frequently  based  on  the  correct  appraisal  ot  this  decisive 
point,  on  suitable  planning  from  tne  start..."  31  from  tne 
beginning,  a  concentrated  Iraqi  armored  assault,  cioseiy 
supported  by  tighter  and  bomber  aircraft,  might  nave  created 


a  vastly  airterent  situation  ana  turned  tne  course  ot 

events. 


PRIMACY  OF  THE  DEFENSE 

Clausewitz  s  assertion  that  aefense  is  the  stronger  form  of 
warfare  needs  amplification  as  there  are  nuances  which  must 
oe  understood.  His  initial  definition  of  the  defense 
provides  insight  into  his  Intent.  “What  is  the  concept  of 
defense?  The  parrying  of  a  blow... But  if  we  are  really 
waging  war,  we  must  return  the  enemy- s  blow;... a  defensive 
campaign  can  oe  fought  with  offensive  battles... so  the 
defensive  form  of  war  is  not  a  simple  shield,  out  a  shield 
made  up  ot  wel i-directed  blows."  32  So,  the  classic  aefense 
is  not  static  in  nature,  it  may  oe  defensive  at  the 
operational  or  strategic  level,  consisting  ot  offensive 
tnrusts  at  lower  levels.  The  above  definition  is  similar  to 
tne  concept  of  mobile  defense  where  forward  aepioyea  forces 
are  supported  by  extremely  mobile  reserves,  able  to  thrust 
forward  to  oiunt  attacks  or  to  counterattack  into  enemy 
formations. 

ciausewitz  sees  the  defender  having  the  "...advantages  of 
waiting  and  the  advantages  ot  position."  33  ne  chooses  the 
terrain  on  which  to  make  ms  stand,  and  can  use  available 
time  to  prepare  positions  to  ms  advantage. 
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ine  attacker,  on  tne  other  nano,  weaxens  mmseit  as  ne  tries 
to  oreacn  tne  aerense.  He  ‘...moves  away  trom  ms  sources 
or  supply,  wmie  tne  aetenaer  moves  closer  to  ms  own."  As 
we  notea  earlier  “...tne  aanger  tnreatemng  tne  aetenaer 
wit!  oring  allies  to  ms  aia" .  uiausewitz  nocea  tnat  "tne 
nature  ot  tne  operational  tneatre  cnanges"  tor  tne  invaaer. 
it  oecomes  nosti le. . .ana  must  De  garrisonea,  tor  tne 
invaaer  can  control  it  oniy  to  the  extent  tnat  he  has  aone 
so..."  Ana  tinaliy,  "tne  aetenaer,  oeing  in  real  aanger, 
maxes  the  greater  effort,  whereas  the  efforts  ot  the  victor 
siacxen  oft."  34 

Clausewitz  certainly  aoes  not  imply  that  one  can  win  a  war 
fighting  aefensively.  Rather  he  sees  the  aefense  as  a  way 
to  ouy  time,  to  gather  strength,  prior  to  launching  the 
ottensive  which  will  oring  aoout  tne  ena  ot  hostilities. 

“it  aetense  is  tne  stronger  form  of  war. ..it  follows  that  it 
shouia  De  usea  only  so  long  as  weakness  compels,  ana  oe 
aoanaonea  as  soon  as  we  are  strong  enough  to  pursue  a 
positive  ooject.  When  one  has  usea  aetensive  measures 
successfully,  a  more  tavoraDle  oalance  ot  strength  is 
usually  createa;  thus,  the  natural  course  in  war  is  to  oegin 
aetensively  ana  ena  oy  attacking."  35 

The  Iran-iraq  war  becomes  the  classic  case  stuay  of  ail  ot 


the  aoove  ana  more 


rtavantages  or  position  ana  preparation  ao  not  appiy  to  tne 
Iranians  in  the  initial  invasion.  They  aia  not  expect  a 
major  Iraqi  of  tensive  ana  naa  not  preparea.  However,  the 
invasion  aia  ignite  nationalistic  fervor  and  Iranians 
responaea  accoraingiy,  “making  the  greater  effort".  Iraq 
was  stretcnea  from  its  supply  oases  ana  haa  problems 
supplying  its  forwara  forces.  It  now  was  forced  to  operate 
in  a  "hostile"  environment  as  the  Khuzistan  hraos  taiiea  to 
support  tne  “ invaaers". 

iraq  assumea  a  aetensive  posture  once  its  initial  offensive 
naa  ground  to  a  nait.  Here  again,  Ciausewitz  provides 
insignt  as  ne  differentiated  between  a  deliberate  defense 
ana  one  "...tnat  follows  directly  tne  exhaustion  of  an 
offensive..."  3b  tie  asserts  that  an  invader  who  assumes  a 
nasty  defensive  posture  retains  only  the  advantage  of 
terrain,  losing  the  advantage  of  an  organized  theatre,  a 
friendly  population,  and  the  advantage  of  time. 

When  Iran  went  beyond  its  own  borders  and  carried  their 
counteroffensive  into  Iraq  Itself,  Clausewitz's  primacy  of 
the  defensive  clearly  proved  Itself. 

hs  tne  war  went  from  offensive  campaigns  to  significant 
iulis,  Iraq  gained  and  used  the  advantage  of  time,  preparing 
extensive  positions  and  rebuilding  its  forces.  As  would  be 
predicted,  Iraqi  forces  fought  with  increasing  tenacity  in 


oerense  ot  tneir  nomeiano.  j /  ay  1*86  Iraq  was  oeiievea  to 
nave  increased  its  initial  i2-oiv:sion  torce  to 
approximately  20  divisions.  28  Given  Ciausewitz  s  concept 
ot  a  "parrying  aetense" ,  iraq  used  the  intiux  ot  Soviet 
equipment  in  i.984  to  form  mobile  armored  formations  which 
oegan  to  react  quickly  to  olunt  Iranian  attacks.  39. 

Iran,  on  tne  other  hand,  oegan  to  weaken  on  the  offense. 
National  wi i i  oegan  to  falter  as  casualties  mounted  ano 
soioiers  were  called  on  to  tignt  in  the  roie  ot  invader, 
ratner  than  in  defense  of  homeland.  Its  lines  ot  supply 
were  extremely  stretched,  ana,  witn  iraq  noiding  supremacy 
in  the  skies,  it  oecame  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  front 
line  units  resupplied.  40  It  began  to  feel  the  outside 
pressures  as  “Operation  Staunch"  took  effect  and  arms  and 
equipment  became  harder  to  obtain.  As  noted  earlier,  as  oi i 
prices  dropped,  its  ability  to  finance  tne  offensive  war 
deteriorated.  Iran's  oil  revenues  in  1985  were  estimated  at 
si. 2  billion  per  montn.  within  the  next  tweive  months,  that 
monthly  average  had  dropped  to  an  estimated  S400  million.  41 

t>y  1988  we  saw  an  Iran  which  was  seriously  weakened  by  years 
on  the  offensive.  We  saw  an  Iraq  which  had  used  inherent 
advantages  in  the  defense  to  rearm,  refit,  ano  retrain  its 
forces.  The  final  Iraqi  offensives  which  forced  Iran  to 
accept  U.N.  Resolution  598  fit  perfectly  the  Clausewltzian 
concept  of  using  the  defense  "... 


so  long  as  weakness 


compels...  ana  resuming  tne  offense  ...as  soon  as  we  are 
strong  enougn  to  pursue  a  positive  ooject."  ^2 

ctM-ULit  ut  uxhvhi 

Ciausewitz  stated  tnat  “...a  certain  center  ot  gravity 
develops,  the  huo  of  ail  power  and  movement,  on  which 
everything  depends.  That  is  the  point  against  which  al i  our 
energies  should  be  directed.”  43  A  center  of  gravity  can  be 
many  things:  the  enemy's  military  formations,  its  economic 
or  industrial  heartland,  its  political  center,  or  even  more 
intangible  forces  as  a  nation's  will  or  commitment, 
ciausewitz  ac«nowi edged  the  dynamic  nature  of  centers  of 
gravity  wnen  ne  wrote  that  "...tor  Alexander,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Charles  XII,  and  Frederic*  the  Great,  the  center 
of  gravity  was  their  army.  If  the  army  had  been  destroyed, 
they  would  ail  have  gone  down  in  history  as  failures.  In 
countries  subject  to  domestic  strife,  tne  center  ot  gravity 
is  generally  tne  capital,  in  small  countries  that  reiy  on 
large  ones,  it  is  usually  the  army  of  their  protector. 

Among  alliances,  it  lies  in  the  community  of  interest,  and 
in  popular  uprisings  it  is  the  personalities  of  the  leaders 
and  public  opinion.  It  is  against  these  that  our  energies 
should  be  directed.”  44  The  key  is  to  identify  an  enemy's 
center  of  gravity  and  to  focus  one's  energies  on  destroying 
that  critical  source  ot  power. 
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iraq  ra;iea  zo  identity  eariy  cn  wnat  was  iran  s  center  ot 
gravity  ana  to  rocus  its  resources  on  it. 

iraq  was  vastiy  superior  in  comDat  aircraft,  yet  the  air  war 
was  sporaaic,  witn  oojectives  constantly  vacillating  from 
ciose  air  support  to  economic  targets  witnm  iran,  to 
population  centers,  to  01 i  tankers  ana  piattorms  in  the 
Guif.  Emphasis  ana  targeting  seemed  to  oe  constantly 
shitting,  as  Iraq  tended  to  back  off  its  strikes  on 
countervalue  targets  when  Iran  retaliated  in  kind.  We  ve 
aireaay  discussea  how  Iraq  failed  to  concentrate  and 
integrate  its  comoat  power  to  strike  at  the  decisive  point 
on  the  battlefield.  Iraq's  early  setbacks  on  the 
battlefield  showed  they  could  not  decisively  defeat  the 
Iranians  militarily.  If  anything,  as  time  passed,  it  became 
apparent  that  Iran's  manpower  advantage  could  never  be 
overcome.  The  center  of  gravity  had  to  be  economic  or 
political  in  terms  ot  national  will  and  morale. 

ciausewitz  s  assertion  cited  above  that  "...in  countries 
subject  to  domestic  strike,  the  center  ot  gravity  is 
generally  the  capital..."  should  have  been  used  by  Iraq  from 
tne  initial  phases  of  the  war  in  breaking  the  will  ot  the 
irantan  people,  while  tneir  soldiers  fought  with  fanaticism 
on  tne  battlefield,  the  Islamic  regime  was  torn  within  by 
incredible  dissension.  Khomeini's  early  repressive  measures 
lea  to  factional  feuos  which  causea  near  continuous  strife. 
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in  iVbi ,  ^resident  bam  baar  was  impeacnea  ana  niS  eucccsso:* 
ana  7o  otner  Isiamic  ieaaers  were  ki i lea  ay  terrorist  comas, 
in  baaeq  Gnocozaaen,  cne  ex-Foreign  Minister,  was 

executea  tor  plotting  to  assasinate  Knomeim.  In  lysb, 
Knomeim  outiawea  tne  communist  luaen  party  ana  executea 
many  ot  its  ieaaers.  45  Periodic  upneavais  witnin  Iran  s 
leaaersnip  structure  continuea  throughout  tne  war. 

iraq  tinaiiy  Degan  to  seriously  target  irans  internal 
structure  Deginning  in  lVbb.  It  mtensitiea  its  attacks  on 
snipping  in  tne  Gult  as  well  as  on  Iranian  population 
centers.  The  former  was  intended  to  force  tne  superpowers 
into  pressuring  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  while  the 
i at  ter  was  designed  to  destroy  Iranian  resolve  to  continue 
tne  rignt.  The  comcination  of  the  two  did  eventually  creak 
tne  wi i l  of  Iran  to  continue  tne  struggle. 

iraq  aouDiea  tne  numoer  of  attacks  on  shipping  in  the  Gulf 
in  I9bb  over  ivbb.  4b  Tne  cnain  ot  events  wmch  followed  - 
Iran  s  threat  to  close  the  Straits  of  Hormuz,  the  U.S. 
decision  to  reflag  ana  escort  Kuwaiti  tankers,  the 
conrrontations  at  sea  Detween  Iran  and  the  U.S.  -  an  lea  to 
the  political  isolation  ot  Iran  ana  its  drain  ot  resources 
to  deal  with  the  situation  in  the  Gulf. 

Other  analysts  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  effects  ot 
Iraqi  strikes  against  Iranian  population  centers. 


Apparently  Iraq  naa  oeen  aoie  to  modify  its  Scua  -  b 
missiles,  aaamg  an  aaaitionai  oooster  wnicn  gave  it  tne 
neeaea  range  to  reacn  ienreran.  4?  Tne  morale  ana  resot ve 
ot  tne  Iranian  people  tinaity  snatterea  unaer  tne  oarrage  ot 
missites  wnicn  teii  on  tne  cities.  4b 

Iraq  s  "snotgun"  approacn  in  applying  its  resources 
tnrougnout  most  ot  tne  war  only  weakenea  tne  effect  ana 
proiongea  tne  conti  ict.  tamer  recognition  ot  tne  Iranian 
nomeiana  ana  its  economic  oase  as  centers  ot  gravity  ana 
concentrated,  coorainatea  attacks  against  them  couia  nave 
acmevea  an  earlier  settlement. 

tiULK  Ut  Ittt  MILITARY  ANU  1'Ht  L'UMMANlJtK 

Ciausewitz  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  morale  of  the 
army  ana  the  need  for  quality  commanaers  to  lead  it.  we 
states  there  are  three  principle  moral  elements  critical  In 
warfare.  "They  are  the  skill  of  the  commander,  the 
experience  and  courage  of  the  troops,  and  their  patriotic 
spirit."  49  Clausewitz  is  very  clear  on  the  effect  wmch 
morale  of  the  army  can  have  on  the  outcome  ot  war.  "An 
army's  efficiency  gains  life  and  spirit  from  entnusiasm  tor 
tne  cause  tor  wnicn  it  tignts..."  Later  ne  notes  that 
"...ic  would  oe  a  serious  mistake  to  underrate  professional 
pride  (esprit  de  corps;.  Professional  pride  is  tne  oond 


oecween  tne  various  natural  torces  tnat  activate  tne 
military  virtues. .  .rii  i  i  tary  spirit,  tnen,  is  one  ot  tne  most 
important  moral  elements  in  war...''  ou  uieariy  tne  outcome 
or  war  is  er recced  oy  tne  attituaes  ot  tne  army  -  its 
morale,  cones i on ,  ana  belief  in  tne  cause  for  wmcn  it  must 
r 1 gn  t . 

As  to  the  leadership  ot  the  army,  Clausewitz  empnasizes  the 
neeci  for  commanders  who  possess  qualities  of  genius.  He 
sees  the  commander  as  a  special  dreed  of  Individual,  whose 
proression  demands  tne  nignest  standards  ot  excellence. 

"  me  Knowledge  needed  oy  a  senior  commander  is  distinguished 
Dy  tne  tact  that  it  can  oniy  de  attained  dy  a  special 
taient,  tnrough  the  medium  ot  ret  lection,  study  ano 
tnougnt...in  addition  to  study  and  reflection,  iite  itseit 
serves  as  a  source.”  51  Wars  must  be  fought  dy 
professionals,  men  who  have  studied  their  art  and  are 
prepared  through  a  lifetime  of  practical  experience. 

me  relative  qualities  ot  the  armies  ano  tneir  commanders 
certainly  effected  tne  course  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

iran  s  torces  were  most  effected,  as  to  its  leaoersnip,  the 
impact  ot  tne  purges  was  horrendous  and  caused  a  serious 
shortfall  in  military  experience  ana  expertise,  ine  senior 
leadership  was  decimated  and  the  armed  forces  were  closely 
controlled  dy  the  religious  leadership  of  the  country. 
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Sp i r 1  Uia;  gu.aance  otricers  oversaw  operations  similar  co 
tne  political  commissars  in  the  post-purge  period  of  tne  Pea 
army.  t>2  Tnere  was  serious  infignting  Detween  the  regular 
forces  ana  tne  Pasdaran,  leading  to  confusion  ana  a  general 
iacK  ot  coordinated  effort.  53  Those  appointed  to  senior 
leaders nip  positions  in  tne  Pasdaran  were  selected  tor  tneir 
religious  zeal  and  political  reliaoility  ratner  than 
military  expertise.  54  It  took  literally  years  for  them  to 
gain  tne  oattiefield  experience  needed  to  properly  employ 
forces.  In  tne  interim,  thousands  died  in  human  wave 
assaults  against  Iraqi  positions. 

The  Iranian  command  and  control  structure  was  initially 
totally  at  aoos,  with  the  Army  under  the  command  ot 
President  Bam  Sadr,  and  the  Pasdaran  responding  to  the 
religious  mullahs.  Shortly  after  the  invasion,  Iran  sougnt 
to  correct  this  by  creating  a  Supreme  Defense  Council, 
ostensibly  controlled  by  the  president.  However,  political 
ano  religious  influence  continued  to  play  a  dominant  role  in 
determining  the  flow  ot  military  operations  throughout  the 
conflict,  so 

mere  must  nave  existed  a  curious  mixture  of  conflicting 
sentiments  and  emotions  within  Iran's  fighting  forces.  The 
religious  zeal  and  fanaticism  of  the  Iranians,  especially 
Pasdaran  forces,  was  apparent.  However,  that  fervor  was 
cased  on  nationalistic  and  religious  grounds.  The  armed 
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i or ces  a6  a  vr.o :  e  must  nave  .  ac-:.ec  oor.es iC.n  v •  ; r.  tr.e 
mrignt.ng  between  regular  units  ana  tne  Pasaaran  ana  tne 
struggle  tor  control  oetween  tne  nation  s  civilian  leaoers, 
its  religious  hierarchy,  ana  tne  military  ana 
pseuao-m: : i t ar y  commana  structures.  Tne  regular  army, 
racked  oy  purges,  aistrustea  Dy  tne  religious  leadership, 
ana  ioo*ea  aown  upon  Dy  the  nation  as  a  whole,  must  nave 
1 acKea  priae  in  tnemselves  ana  in  the  army  as  an  institution 
-  qualities  which  Clausewitz  ratea  as  essential  to  the 
nation  at  war. 

Iraq  s  situation  was  somewnat  oetter.  While  Hussein  was 
concernea  aoout  possiDle  unrest  among  the  large  Shi  a 
population,  the  armea  forces  retained  pride  in  themselves, 
tneir  units  ana  their  country."  56  Those  forces  had  tne 
advantage  of  prior  comoat  experience  Dasea  on  their  limited 
involvement  in  the  1973  AraD-Israeli  war,  as  well  as  nearly 
a  aecaae  of  fighting  against  the  Kurds  along  its  northern 
Doraer.  Accordingly,  the  morale  and  fighting  spirit  of  the 
armea  forces  remained  relatively  high  throughout  the 
conflict,  especially  when  fighting  on  its  own  soil  in 
defense  of  the  homeland. 

Iraq  s  principal  problem  was  with  its  senior  military 
ieadersnip  and  the  degree  of  control  exercised  by  Saddam 
hussein . 
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nusseiri  personal:'/  appointed  tne  senior  leaders  or  tne  armed 
torces,  ana  tnose  appointments  were  oaseo  more  on  political 
reliability  tnan  military  expertise,  nost  ott leers  aDove 
tne  can*  ot  coionei  were  political  appointees  and  tney 
comprised  tne  tngn  command  and  General,  uperationat  and 
Planning  Staffs  -  tnat  level  ot  leadership  which  had  primary 
responsioi i 1 ty  for  coordinating  the  strategic  direction  ot 
tne  war.  57  Hussein  appointed  his  hait  Drother  Bazran 
Ioramm  as  Chief  of  Internal  Security  Services  and  his 
cousin  General  Aoman  Khayraliah  Talfah  as  Minister  ot 
Defence  and  Head  of  the  Army.  58  Hussein  exercised 
centralized  control  over  the  armed  forces  through  a 
Revolutionary  Command  Council  (RCCJ  in  wmcn  ail  three  ot 
its  services  were  represented.  59 

Ine  comoination  ot  poor  senior  leadership  and  centralized 
control  at  the  national  level  was  reflected  in  the  results 
ot  tne  initial  phases  of  the  war.  Iraqi  operations  were 
characterized  oy  a  lack  of  flexlDliity,  initiative  and 
imagination.  Senior  leaders  were  mcapaoie  ot  coordinating 
and  integrating  the  operations  of  the  separate  services  as 
eacn  performed  as  a  separate  entity. 

inougn  information  is  sketchy,  Hussein  apparently  recognized 
tne  proolems  with  his  senior  leadership  and  took  stern 
action  to  partially  correct  it  following  the  fall  of 
Knorramsnanr  in  1982.  Stories  Degan  to  filter  out  ot  Iraq 


or  court  martiais  or  senior  orticers,  witn  many  given  prison 
sentences  ana  at  least  two  General  utt icers  executed.  ne 
aiso  reaucea  tne  size  ot  tne  KCC  trom  seventeen  to  nine 
memoers.  60 

ret  nussetn  continuea  to  retain  tight  centra! izea  controi  at 
tne  national  level.  Dissatisfaction  witnin  tne  mia-ranKs  ot 
tne  orticer  corps  witn  this  policy  oegan  to  mount  as  Iraq 
sutterea  severe  setoacKs  on  tne  oattietieia  tnrougn  iv«4. 

ft  signir leant  cnange  apparently  occurrea  in  1986  atter  Iran 
snoexeo  tne  woria  witn  its  successtui  seizure  ot  tne  Fao 
ir'en insuia.  Threatened  witn  military  aeteat,  Hussein 
acKnowieagea  tnat  "...excessive  interterence  ot  political 
ieaaers...in  operational  decisions  on  military  matters  has 
seriously  undermined  military  etfect iveness. "  61  In  effect, 
he  relinquished  control  over  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his 
military  leaders.  Given  free  rein  to  prosecute  the  war,  tne 
senior  military  leaders  oegan  planning  and  preparation  tor 
Iraqs  final  offensive  in  the  spring  of  1988  which  provea  to 
oe  so  successful  and  forced  Iran  to  end  hostilities. 

In  tne  final  analysis,  Iran  suffered  from  a  iacK  of 
continuity  and  experience  m  its  military  leadership,  from 
excessive  control  oy  the  religious  leadership,  trom  the 
intignting  Detween  the  regular  armed  forces  and  the 
t'asaaran,  and  trom  tne  negative  effects  ot  its  purges  on  tne 


moraie  ana  esprit  ot  its  regular  torces. 


iraq.  on  tne  otner 


nana,  initially  lacxea  tne  senior  leaaersmp  witn  tne  oreatn 
or  experience  ana  tne  qualities  wmcn  Ciausewitz  would  nave 
aescrioea  as  necessary  to  properly  wage  war. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSION 


The  Iran-Iraq  war  has  provided  us  a  unique  opportunity  to 
assess  modern  warfare  in  terms  of  the  principles  containea 
in  On  war.  Perhaps,  more  importantly,  it  has  provided  us 
witn  some  insignt  to  warfare  in  the  Middle  East  and  wnat  we 
couid  expect  to  encounter  should  we  oe  required  to  commit 
•and  forces  to  that  region. 


The  notion  of  Mideast  armies  Deing  second  rate  in  terms  of 
arms  and  equipment  is  certainly  outdated.  We  can  expect 
potential  adversaries  in  the  Middle  East  to  be  armed  with 
weaponry  that  rivals  our  own  in  sophistication  and 
lethality.  The  world  will  continue  to  be  dependent  on 
Mideast  oil,  and  that  dependence  will  provide  Arab  nations 
with  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  the  instruments  of  modern 
warfare.  The  Soviet  Union,  despite  glasnost,  will  llxely 
continue  to  arm  its  allies  in  the  region  with  modern 
equipment  and  weapons.  The  proliferation  of  ballistic 
missiles  in  the  region,  coupled  with  the  spread  of  chemical 
and  Dioiogical  warfare  capabilities,  is  already  ot  grave 
concern  and  indicates  that  many  Arab  nations  will  oe  capable 
of  waging  war  on  a  devastating  level. 
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Ine  u.3.  Army  nas  always  usea  the  application  or 
overwne imi ng  ii repower  to  achieve  success  on  tne 
oat  c  i  ef  i  e  i  a.  Arao  sophistication  in  weaponry,  coupled  with 
tneir  aoiiity  to  purcnase  ana  stocKpiie  ammunition  ana  tneir 
snorter  lines  or  communication,  requires  us  to  rethink  the 
extent  to  wmcn  we  couia  rely  on  firepower  in  a  Middle  East 
scenario.  We  couio  easily  find  ourselves  outgunned  in  land 
conflicts  in  that  region  and  success  may  depend  more  on 
superior  maneuver  and  integration  of  effort  rather  than 
firepower  alone. 

AraD  military  capabilities  will  continue  to  be  diminished  by 
weaknesses  in  command  and  control  and  in  their  Inability  to 
integrate  their  armed  forces.  Most  Arab  leaders  have 
traditionally  feared  their  armed  forces  and  have 
dei i Derate iy  prevented  the  different  services  from  becoming 
too  cioseiy  aligned.  Accordingly,  they  tend  to  fight  as 
separate  entities,  unable  to  coordinate  and  integrate  their 
efforts  in  a  manner  which  would  result  in  efficient  joint 
operations. 

We  can  expect  that  other  Arab  armies  will  have  similar 
weaknesses  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels  as  those 
seen  in  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict.  Unit  commanders  lack 
experience  and  expertise  in  combined  arms  warfare.  They 
will  have  difficulties  in  integrating  infantry  and  armor 
forces  with  the  artillery  ana  aerial  fire  support  systems. 
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we  snovi  ;a  assume,  nowever ,  that  ootn  Irsn  ana  Iraq  nave 
gamed  much  m  oattief ieid  experience  over  tne  last  eignt 
years  ana  nave  overcome  many  of  tne  weatcnesses  snown  in  tne 
earry  stages  or  cne  war.  Iraq,  especially,  now  nas  a 
roriruaaoie  army  ot  20  comoat  hardened  divisions  capaoie  of 
assuming  a  dominant  military  role  in  the  region. 

Ine  Iran-iraq  war  showed  that  Arab  nations  will  go  to 
extremes  to  protect  their  national  interests.  Iran  s  use  of 
numan  wave  assaults  and  Iraq's  willingness  to  employ 
cnemicai  weapons  indicate  that  we  cannot  expect  Arab  nations 
to  De  Dound  by  normal  conventions  of  warfare.  When 
seriously  threatened,  they  will  use  whatever  means  are 
avaiiaDle  to  ensure  their  national  survival. 

Most  importantly,  we  should  expect  to  encounter  armies 
motivated  and  driven  by  value  systems  alien  to  our  own. 
white  our  intelligence  apparatus  can  count  hardware  and 
calculate  troop  ratios,  it  will  oe  difficult  to  assess  the 
wi i i  and  the  intentions  of  an  adversary  driven  Oy  religious 
ano  ideological  motivations  which  we  cannot  comprehend. 

As  a  first  step  in  coming  to  grips  with  possiole  military 
involvement  in  the  Middie  East,  we  as  a  nation  must  begin  to 
understand  the  culture  and  value  system  of  the  Arab  world. 
Sucn  understanding  must  come  from  more  open  dialogue  with 
Arab  nations  on  all  levels  -  political,  diplomatic. 
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cultural,  ana  social.  Snort  or  sucn  unaerstanaing,  we  cou;a 
easily  miscalculate  tne  intentions  ana  commitment  of 
potential  aaversaries. 

Ine  military  must  continue  to  refine  its  aoctrine  of 
operational  art.  We  must  be  able  to  compensate  for  what  we 
may  sac*  in  numbers  witn  our  ability  to  achieve  integration 
of  effort  in  the  application  of  military  force.  Continued 
empnasis  on  joint  planning  and  operations  is  essential. 

Of  paramount  importance,  the  leadership  of  the  military  must 
insist  tnat  our  national  military  strategy  in  tne  region  oe 
formulated  on  an  accurate  assessment  of  ends,  ways  and 
means.  The  Carter  Doctrine  remains  operative  and  we  will 
continue  to  consider  access  to  the  region  in  our  vital 
interests.  However,  any  commitment  of  ground  forces  in  the 
region  must  oe  backed  up  with  a  capability  and  a  willingness 
to  commit  the  resources  to  sustain  those  forces.  That  must 
include  the  moral  commitment  of  the  nation  to  support 
military  intervention  in  the  region. 
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